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presented in the most recent Wheelock lesson, but some 
scenes do provide effective drill of grammar recently 
learned. Each scene has facing vocabulary; the complete 
vocabulary provided at the back of the book makes it 
adaptable as a companion for textbooks other than 
Wheelock. 

Whenever possible, the readings employ Wheelock’s 
vocabulary, but a substantial amount of unfamiliar vocabu- 
lary is unavoidable when supplementing Wheelock with 
Latin which is not in the Ciceronian oratorical vein. The 
second edition of Auricula has successfully reduced the 
number of facing page entries, and of those which remain, 
the authors have taken care that “most of the words are 
either basic Latin or else transparent in meaning (e.g., 
fraudulentus, tempestas, avaritia).” Vocabulary items once 
introduced are assumed learned, and not repeated in subse- 
quent facing page entries. 

The plot of the play is aptly summarized on the book 
jacket: “Auricula Meretricula virum desiderat, repellit mili- 
tem, invenit patrem, civis reperitur, virgo remanet, lenonem 
vincit, amatori nubit.” This new edition mercifully tones 
down the virgo remanet element of the plot—the earlier 
edition’s emphasis on Auricula remaining virgo intacta was 
a bit outré. The second edition adds two new charac- 
ters—Pseudolus and Dolia, a male and female slave—pro- 
viding the necessary servus callidus, and adding another 
much-needed female role. 

Latin students will find Auricula immediately appealing, 
not only in content, but in appearance. Each scene of the 
play is illustrated; Annette LeBlanc Cate’s charming pic- 
tures were inspired by the medieval miniatures illuminating 
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the manuscripts of Terence. The play is “loosely based on 
themes and quotations from ancient authors . . . dependent 
on none.” A list of the more explicit allusions to ancient 
authors is provided in the back of the book; the majority of 
the references are to Terence, Plautus, Catullus, and Ovid. 
The play provides a good introduction to the themes of 
Latin love elegy and the characteristic elements of Roman 
comedy; the stock characters are all in evidence, and al- 
literation and punning abound: Meretrix emerita sum and 
Lepus lepide captus est. Hodie Doliae dolis Pseudolus ser- 
vus servatus est. Students will enjoy reading these scenes 
aloud and acting out the parts. 

A useful bibliography is appended as a teacher’s aid. 
The authors in their introduction encourage teachers to give 
their students some background information on the conven- 
tional themes and characters of New Comedy. I cannot 
help wishing, however, that the authors themselves had 
ventured to include for students their own brief overview 
of Roman comedy both as a literary genre and social insti- 
tution. 

Auricula Meretricula is a welcome addition to the first- 
year Latin classroom; it offers a lively introduction to Latin 
literature in the lighter vein, and provides a refreshing 
change of pace from the sober sententiousness of Wheelock 
and some other introductory Latin primers. It is to be 
hoped that Auricula will continue to complement in 
grammar and vocabulary the forthcoming revision of 
Wheelock’s text. 

PAMELA R. BLEISCH 
University of Georgia 
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